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Lonely, a belated bee 
Hies him homeward drearily— 
There’s no clover in the lanes— 
Cold winds set him shivering ; 
Sad, he falls to querying : 
What for bees remains ? 


The Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, under 
the management of Aspinwall & Treadwell, 
the new proprietors, takes strong ground in 
favor of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 
It deserves its evident prosperity. 


Do Not Think of knocking out another 
person's brains because he differs in opinion 
from you ; it would be as rational to knock 
yourself .on the head because you differ 
from yourself ten years ago. 


A Wisconsin Lady died in twenty min- 
utes from the sting of a honey-bee. Those 
prairie people can stand a rattlesnake bite, 
but a bee-sting is beyond the power of 
usual cure.—San Francisco Alta. 


In Siberia the exiles pasture thousands 
of colonies of bees on the heaths of the 
Altai range,and in the Caucasus the Mere- 
tinzes and GruSinians live in plenty by the 
sale of the honey stored by their winged 
tlocks. 


Red and Black Ants may be destroyed | 
by sprinkling powdered borax around the | 
places which they infest. It is also said that | 
powdered cloves will drive them away. A | 
plate smeared with lard will attract them ; 
if this is occasionally turned up over a fire, | 
multitudes of ants will fall into it with the | 
melted lard, and be destroyed. 








Mr. J. W. Tefft, of East Syracuse, N.Y., | 
invited a few friends to his apiary a few | 
days ago, to see what a colony of bees with 
a Holy-Land queen had done during the | 
past year. It was in an 18-reversible-frame | 
hive, with 64 %-pound sections nearly all | 
ready for the market, 4 frames of capped 
honey and 6 frames of brood. He values 
that queen at $100. This we learn froma 
local paper. } 





Larkin Leonard,a remarkable old gen- 
tleman, died in Franklin County, N. C., re- 
cently, at the age of 84. He never bought a 
pound of meat, a barrel of flour or corn, did 
notowe a dollar when he died, never wore 
spectacles, could read, had a good set of 
teeth, never saw a railroad, had a sow,27 
years old, never swapped horses, never was 
out of honey, nor corn; wore one pair of 
shoes 13 years, kept one pairof plow lines 
19 years, and never moved from the place 
where he settled when a young man, 


Sense of Direction in Bees, Ants,etc. 
—Atthe meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held at 
Aberdeen, Scotland, Sept. 11, Sir John Lub- 
bock contributed a paper on some recent 
observations on the habits of ants, bees, and 
wasps. As regarded the sense of direction 
which some insects had been supposed to 
possess, Sir John referred to some interest- 
ing experiments of M. Fabre, who, having 
taken some bees two miles from home and 
whiled them round and round in a dark bag, 
let them out, notwithstanding which they 
found their way home. Sir John, however, 
suggested that the distance they were taken 
was not sufficient. His own experiments 
did not confirm the idea that they had any 
sense of direction, except in the same sense 
in which we might be said to have one. In 
continuation of previous experiments, Sir 
John took for instance forty ants, fed them 
with honey, and put them down on a gravel 
path fifty yards from their nest. They 
wandered about in all directions, and it was 
obvious that they had no idea which was the 
right way home. 


A Very Useful Book is on our desk. It 
is called “‘The Western World Guide and 
Hand-Book of Useful Information.”” We 
have spent several hours in looking it over, 
and have added much to our stock of 





The Guide and Hand-Book, is a book 
of ready reference and an encyclopedia of 
everything desirable to know. As a guide 
to the home-seeker, it isinvaluable. Itscon 
tents are partially given on page 653, and 
will convince any one of its value. Wé do 
not think any of our readers can afford to 
do without it. As a book of ready reference 
we find it of great value in our library. We 
will send the Weekly Bee JOURNAL fora 
year and the Guide for $1.30. 


Toads are doing considerable damage to 
California apiaries. A San Francisco paper 
states that an apiarist,in one of the lower 
counties of that State, found that his colo- 
nies were being decimated by nocturnal 
visits of large toads. They got upon the 
alighting-board and there caught the bees as 
fast as they made an appearance at the hive 
entrance. These toads were very active 
early in the morning when the bees first 
commenced their day’s labor. From Ala- 
meda County, Calif., one of our corres- 
pondents says that there has been an un- 
usual number of big toads about, and that 





Agents can sell the Guide and Hand- 
Book like “ hot-cakes.’’ Send us an order 
for five copies (with $2.50) and we will send 
you the Weekly Bee JouRNAL free for a 
year. Thisisa rare opportunity to get the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL without cost !! 


Small Sticks will kindle a fire, but large 
ones will put itout. Short and pithy articles 
or speeches are the life of apaper or con- 
vention, while long, dry ones (even though 
they may be scientific and learned) will kill 
enthusiasm, and make everybody “blue”’ 
and tired. 


October—the month of falling leaves and 


toward night-fall they would take up their 
stand at the front of a hive and make “a 
| square meal” on the bees. He has killed all 
| hecould see, but adds, “ still they come.” 
| Hives that are near the ground are the only 
ones that are molested. 





Migratory Bee-Keeping in France is 
practiced on the following plan : 


Those hives being selected whose combs 
are firm and not likely to be broken by 
| jolting, 30 to 40 of them are carefully packed 
in tiers in a cart, which proceeds slowly on 
its travels. If the season be sultry, they 
journey only at night, the hives being 
covered up with cloth. On arriving in a 
suitable locality the hives are taken out of 
| the cart, set upon the ground, and the bees 





frosty nights—is here. It is high time now | go forth in search of food. Inthe evening, 
to pen upon the method of wintering | as soon as they have all returned, the hives 


bees, and to commence preparations for | they proceed on their journey. When the 
caravan has arrived at its destination, the a 
colonies are distributed in the gardens or | disappears ; but if, as is usually the case, it 


carrying out that plan. Get the cellar ready, 
or have the boxes and packing at hand, so | 
that either plan decided upon can be im- 


mediately used when it becomes necessary. 


are shut up, again placed in the cart, and 


fields adjacent to the houses of the different 


0k after them. 





easants,who,for a very small remuneration | will lead to another 
if even to a third. 





knowledge. It certainly contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
| Printing, paper, and binding is excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
| one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 


Birds that Hunt Wild Bees in Africa, 
are described in the October number of St. 
Nicholas : 


This little bird is very shiftless, and not 
only fails to build a home for its little ones, 
but even ~~ so far as to make other birds 
have all the trouble and worry of bringing 
up and feeding them. Like the cuckoo, it 
puts its eggs in the nests of other birds. 

The “ honey-guide,” as it is called, is ex- 
ceedingly fond of honey: or, if it cannot 
have that, is satisfied with young bees. It is 
only about the size of a lark, and so is not 
specie fitted for encountering a colony of 
bees fighting in defense of theirhome. The 
little bees seem to know that their stings 
cannot injure the feather-covered body of 
the bird, and accordingly they direct their 
attacks at the eyes of the robber; and if the 
bird does not escape in time, it will be 
blinded, and so perish of starvation. 

When it has found a nest, it darts away in 
search of aman. As soon as it sees one, it 
hovers over him, flies about his head, 
perches near him, or flutters here and there 
in front of him, all the time chattering 
a The native knows in a moment 
what the little bird means; and as he loves 
honey as a child does candy, only something 
that is very “—— will prevent his 
accepting the honey-guide's invitation. 
When he is ready to follow, he whistles ; and 
the bird seems to understand the signal, for 
it at once flies on fora short distance and 
waits till the man is near, and then flies on a 
few yards farther. In this way the bird 
leads the man until the nest is reached. 
Then it suddenly changes its twitter fora 
peculiar note,and either hovers over the nest 
for a moment, or complacently sits down 
and lets the man find the nest as best he can. 
When it is found, the bees are smoked out 

with a torch or with a fire of leaves, accord- 
jing to the height of the nest from the 

ground. A small portion of the honey is 
given to the bird as its share of the plunder. 
lf the little fellow has had honey enough, it 








receives only enough to whet its appetite, it 


"iq 


nest, and sometimes 
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WITH 


REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 


Cider and Bees. 

Query, No. 180.—A cider-mil! is about to be 
built opposite my place, and about % of a mile 
away. Willthe cider kill the bees if they work on 
the pomace that is thrown outside the mill? 
Would it do to make a cage about 2 feet square 
for each hive, and put water and syrup inside of it 
to keep the bees at home ?—F. H. I. 


Ishould fear the cider but little, 
but many bees would get killed by 
having pomace thrown on them. I 
do not think the cage-plan would work 
well, but you could tell by trying it on 
one or two colonies.—G. . Doo- 
LITTLE. 


The cider may or may not be in- 
jurious, who knows? It would be 
just as well not to have any cider in 
the hives, and it would be better to 
keep the bees away from the mill and 
pomace, by using wire-screens at the 
mill.—_W . Z. HUTCHINSON. 

lf plenty of pure stores are con- 
tained in the hive, or fed in season to 
have them sealed, I do not think the 
cider will do any harm. It would not 
do to cage the bees as described, as 
they would most certainly be killed 
by so doing. {t would be far better 
to cage the cider-mill and pomace.— 
J. E. POND, JR. 

The cider from pomace would not 
hurt bees much, and [ am sure that 
any method of conlinement at a time 
when the bees want to go abroad will 
cause more loss than is likely to be 
sustained from the effects of ‘* drink- 
ing” cider.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


If well supplied with other stores, 
I should not object to their working 
on pomace a little. Ishould not want 
to cage the bees, but might want to 
cage the pomace.—C. C. MILLER. 


I should not like the cider, though 
I anrnot sure that it will do the bees 
any harm. Can you not arrange to 
have the mill and all enclosed so the 
bees may not get to it? Access to 
pomace I should not much fear. Yet 
we need more real knowledge as to 
effects of apple juice.—A. J. Cook. 


I do not think that the cider will kill 
your bees, for mine work on pomace 
and in the mill nearly every year, and 
their cider gathering seems to have 
nothing to do with their success or 
failure in wintering. Do not try to 
keep your bees in b 
rangement.—JAMES HEDDON. 


Iam not one of those who think 
cider or other fruit juices are so very 
injurious to bees in winter. If pro- 
vided with a warm hive they will 
evaporate the excess of water. I 
think that a greater injury comes 
from the decimating of colonies, the 
bees being killed in the cider-press 
and in other ways about an open 
cider-mill. Were such a mill to be 
erected opposite my apiary. I would 
willingly pay for putting up screen- 
doors to keep the bees out, and then I 


any such ar-| 


would be sure to keepon the right 
side of the cider man. I should care 
nothing for the pomace that is thrown 
out if no bees were killed.—G. L. 
TINKER. me 


Preparing Hives for Winter, etc. 

Query, No. 131.—1. lam using the Vander- 
vort chaff-hives with 9 frames, and the young 
colonies have their hives filled with nice, white 
basswood honey. Would it be best to extract a 
part of that this fal] and spread the frames for 
winter, or leave them as they are? 2. I notice 
that in the A BC of Bee-Culture it is recom- 
mended to cover sections with chaff-cushions. 
Will it pay to get them made purposely for that ? 
3. Is tiering-up the surplus boxes advantageous?— 
Cc. B. F 





1. I think I should prefer to leave 
them as they are. 2. It would hardly 
pay. 3. I think so.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. I would spread the combs. 2. I 
never cover the sections with chaff 
cushions, and do not know why it 
should be done. 3. Yes.—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 

1. I should leave the honey as it is, 
and if I wished to spead the frames I 
should take out one and hang it away 
for future use. 2. 1 use a sheet of 
enameled cloth or an old quilt, which 
I think is just as good as a chaff 
cushion.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


1. I would leave them only enough 
stores to winter upon, and extract 
the balance. 2. No. 3. I consider 
the tiering-up of surplus-cases the 
most advantageous procedure in ob- 
taining a large surplus either of comb 
or extracted honey.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. I would extract all in excess of 
380 pounds We always do this in 
‘autumn. Do not spread the frames 
'much, but close up “4 the use of 
| division-boards. 2. Fill burlap sacks 
| with fine dry sawdust ; these cpst but 
little, and are very good. 3. I think 
that tiering-up is just the best way to 
get nice comb honey.—A. J. Cook. 


1. If my hives were full of early gath- 
ered stores, 1 would remove some of 
the center frames and put one or two 
empty combs in their places. I be- 
lieve it is best to leave the combs as 
nature dictates, when the bees are 
a them. 2. No. 3. Decidedly 
yes. o other plan will ever super- 
sede the * tiering-up ” system.—G.W. 
DEMAREE. 


1. Ishould not do it. You might 
do so and winter them nicely if they 
have a great deal more honey than 
they will consume, in the manner you 
| winter them. 2. I shall never make 
any more chaff cushions, for it does 
not pay. 8. Yes;I believe ittobea 
system that will soon become uni- 
versal.—J AMES HEDDON. 


1. I should extract a small quantity 
from the lower portion of each comb, 
and leave 7 frames in each hive con- 
taining about 5 pounds of honey per 
frame. 2. I find it most economical 
to place a piece of burlap over the 
frames, and fill on top of that with 
forest leaves or chaff, pressed loosely 
down. 3. Yes, ordinarily, by placing 
the empty boxes below the partially 
filled ones.—J. E. Ponpb, Jr. 











Tiering-Up Hives in the Cellar. 





Query, No. 188%.—Is it proper to tier-up bee- 
hives in the cellar 4 or 5 high, in this wise? Place 
at the bottom a hive having a strong colony, with 
bottom-board only, over which place wire-gauze, 
and over that two thicknesses of burlap; and so 
on without either bottom or top, up to the top 
hive ; also giving them good ventilation, leaving 
the entrances open and putting in wedge-shaped 
sticks projecting sufficiently to hold up the burlap 
as an alighting-board fora play-ground. The ob- 
ject of the tiering-up is to create an upward 
draft, and thereby secure good ventilation.— 
Glenn, Kans. 


I see no object in tiering-up hives 
in the cellar, except to gain room.— 
G. M. DooLirrLe. 

I should prefer to leave on the 
covers. If such a plan should be 
used, the temperature of the cellar 
should be pretty high.—W. Z. Hurcu- 
INSON. 


Your plan is very good. Plenty of 
ventilation, regular temperature, and 
a dry cellar, are all that is required, 
provided the bees are in good condi- 
tion when put in.—DADANT & Son. 


This would be good if the tempera- 
ture could be kept down. If the bees 
get too warm, look out for trouble.— 
A. J. Cook. 


I should pee to have the ventila- 
tion of each hive independent of the 
others. If I understand correctly. 
the plan proposed, none but the bot- 
tom colony would have entirely pure 
air.—C. C. MILLER. 


I have thought of this plan as a 
preserver of heat, but I should never 
adopt it as a means of securing ven- 
tilation. Vrobably such a plan will 
not be needed to succeed, and will 
never become popular.—JAMES HeEp- 
DON. 


I think that hives in well ventilated 
cellars should have only lower venti- 
lation. But if the repository is not 
freely ventilated, I should want both 
free upward and free lower ventila- 
tion. I should prefer to have each 
hive rest upon its own bottom-board, 
but raised one or two inches by means 
of blocks at the corners. —G. L. 
TINKER. 


What Ails the Bees? 








Query, No. 133.—I have 33 colonies in good 
condition, and gathering honey in abundance 
from buckwheat, Spanish-needle and goldenrod. 
But one of them is affected with a malady which 
suggests poison ; but if that were the case other 
colonies would be affected. The badly affected 
bees I should think would number 2,000. They 
are constantly cleaning themselves by rubbing 
their bodies, legs and wings, and turning on their 
sides ; they will not run from smoke. Their ab- 
domens are shining, and the black portions are 
intensely so; they are shrunken and pointed. 
They are taken from the hivein a string or path 
extending 6 feet from the hive. The first indica- 
tion was about a quart of dead bees that sug- 
gested robbing. The weather has been wet and 
cool one week of the past two. They have a fine 
queen, but she is not laying to the extent that the 
others are. They also have preserved their 
drones. What ails them ?—W. B. T. 


I would guess that this colony had 
found some liquid sweets in bulk, and 
were robbing.—JAMES HEDDON. 
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The trouble may be in the queens. 
—G. L. TINKER. 


This is just what I have often heard 
of this fall. It seems to be a new 
malady. As yet I cannot suggest any 
cause, and so, of course, no remedy.— 
A.J. Cook. 


Bees that have been imprisoned 
between two combs of honey for a 
length of time present the appearance 
here described, and act the same.—G. 
M. DOOLITTLE. 

From the statement in this query, I 
can only suggest that a small swarm 
may have entered the hive and was 
used up. But the symptoms as des- 
cribed rather favor a case of poison- 
ing. Itis not improbable that some 
of the bees may have gotten at poison 
and others not.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

It is impossible to give more than a 
guess as an answer to this conundrum. 
Possibly a ersonal examination 
might be an aid toa correct solution. 
The data given is too slight to enable 
one to solve this problem, as it might 
be the result of a single cause or of a 
multiplicity of them.—J. E. PonpD,JR. 





Losing Bees very Fast. 





Query, No. 134.—What is wrong with my 
bees? The strongest colony that 1 have is losing 
bees very fast. Karly in the morning there are in 
the hive from 50 to 200 old bees dead and dying. 
I examined it to-day, but could find nothing 
wrong. It had four combsof broodin all stages, 
from the egg to capped brood.—W. 8. 8. 


It may be nothing except the bees 
dying of old age.—W. Z. HuTcHIn- 
SON. 

This is the same as No. 133. Most 
bee-keepers write me that the af- 
fected bees seem young, and are 
black from being bald.—A. J. CooK. 


There must be a mistake some- 
where, for old bees do not die in the 
hive when the weather will admit of 
their getting out. I should want more 
knowledge of the case to give a satis- 
factory answer.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Queries No. 133 and No. 134 un- 
doubtedly refer to the same thing, 
but itis » to tell the cause. We 
have seen something similar, though 
on a smaller scale, but cannot tell the 
cause as yet.—DADANT & SON. 


It is nothing strange that a colony 
should lose that number of bees daily. 
Just why they dq not go off to die, I 
do not know. Perhaps cool weather 
is the cause, I do notapprehend any- 
thing serious.—J AMES HEDDON. 

If the colony was for a long time 
queenless, and a new queen has been 
lately introduced, the bees may be 
and probably are dying from old age, 
before the young ones are able to take 
their places.—J. E. Ponb, JR. 

You do not say how long this state 
of things has been going on. I have, 
on a few occasions. known acolony to 
become demoralized—by reason of the 
attempt of a stray swarm, to enter 
their hive, or from an attack from 
robbers—and become so muddled that 
pe | seemed to be unable to recognize 
each other ; and hence carry on a sys- 
tematic inquisition and murder among 


bt _ oki inno 


themselves for a day or two at a time. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Probably nothing serious is wrong 
with the — if only the old bees 
are found dead and dying. In very 
ag mare colonies there will always 

found a few dead bees in and 
about the entrances of the hives in 
the morning; doubtless so many will 
not be found every morning. Dew or 
condensed vapor on the alighting- 
board in the early morning is the 
cause of the death of many old bees, 
by their falling on their backs and 
being unable to arise. I prefer a 
rough and unpainted alighting-board 
on this account, with one edge beveled 
and two nails driven in the upper 
edge to rest on the entrance.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


Convention Notices. 


2 The Maryland, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet in 
the Court House at Hagerstown, Md., on 
Oct. 21, 1885, at 10 a. m. D.A.PIKE, Pres. 








2” The Progressive Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Western Lilinois, will meet at Ma- 
comb, Ills., on Thursday, Oct. 15, 1885. Let 
everybody come and have an enjoyable time. 
Good speakers are expected. 

J. G. Norton, Sec. 


te The New Jersey and Eastern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association having accepted an 
invitation to meet with the Mercer County 
Board of Agriculture, of Trenton, N. J., 
will hold their semi-annual convention in 
the Grand Jury Room of the Court House 
at Trenton, N. J..on Thursday and Friday, 
Nov. 5 and 6, 1885, at 10 a.m. A full attend- 
ance of the members is requested. To all 
persons interested in our vocation, we ex- 
tend a cordial welcome. The committee of 
arrangements have secured hotel accommo- 
dations at reduced rates. 

Wa. B. TREADWELL, Sec. 


t= The Western Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its fourth annual meeting in 
Independence, Mo., on Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 15 and 16,1885. The Association will 
endeavor to make this the most interesting 
meeting yet held, and will spare no pains 
within its means to make it valuable to all. 
Several of our most prominent bee-keepers 
have signified their intention to be present. 
C. M. CRANDALL, Sec. 





<= On account of the great rain on Aug. 
29, the meeting of the Marshall County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association was postponed until 
Saturday, Oct. 17, 1885, when a meeting will 





Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
6 north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest; 
southeast; and P southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Good Reputation, Paper Boxes, etc. 
17—G@. M. DOOLITTLE, (50—100). 


Each year from 1871 to 1877, I sold 
my honey to a honey-merchant resid- 
ing in Syracuse, N. Y., delivering it 
there by wagon, so that it ae 
arrived in first-class condition. 8 
the merchant always took all the 
honey I had, both extracted and 
comb, together with all the dark 
honey, I considered it a good aS 
for me, and would still think so if 
could thus sell my honey now; but 
alas. death—that great destroyer of 
all living—took him away early in 
‘pout since which I have not solda 





pound of honey in that city. 

However there was one thing that I 
'did not quite like, which was, that he 
|insisted upon my bringing the honey 
'to him in crates having nothing on 
| them except the weight of the crate 
| and honey ; and when I asked him the 
|reason, he showed me stencil plates 

bearing his own name and address, 
land said, “‘I put my name and ad- 
}dress on every crate of really fine 
honey which I buy, so as to build up 
| a trade in honey, thus getting a name 
second to none, for all inferior honey 
| goes without my name, If I allowed 
you to put your name on the crates it 
would not help me any, and as long as 
| you sell to me each year it could be of 
|no benefit to you.”’ After a year or 
| two I saw that his line of reasoning 


be held at the Court House in Marshalltown, | Was correct, for every year gave him 
Iowa, at 10:30 a.m. Subjects for discussion | a larger range of customers until at 
a ow 10 winter bees successfully, Andthe/the time of his death he handled 
“Care and Sale of Honey.” ee-keepers of | - . 

adjoining counties invited. J.W.SANDERS. | honey by tons, where he had handled 


a ee | it by the 50 pounds when he began. 


| . . . 
%2@™ The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’| After his death I began shipping 
Association will meet in the Pioneers’ Rooms | honey on commission, and wrote my 
| in the — nee seeing, — tk ‘commission men asking them if they 
a. m., on Nov. 1%, De who ve bee ~ 4 
| or are interested in bee-culture, are invited | would not allow me to put my name 
to attend. E. N. Woop, Sec. | and address upon each crate. To this 
vintnstiadi | they objected, but said that they had 
t" The next annual meeting of the /no objection to my putting the name 
Northern Michigan Bee-Keoper’s Associa- | On the sections inside the crate, if I 
tion will - — in Xa 1 | wished to do so. Accordingly I pro- 
Sheridan, Mich on Oct. 23an0 2,5 4) cured a rubber stamp with the words, 
” F. A. Pater, Sec. | ‘* From G. M. Doolittle, Borodino, N. 
’ Y.,”’ upon it as well as a dating 7. 
t<@ The 4th semi-annual meeting of the paratus good for ten years. . I cou d 
Wabash County Bee-Keepers’ Association | now ina moment put my name and 
will be held at North Manchester, Ind., on | address on anything I wished, froma 


os 3, — pt, -_ ey = ge? gs postal card up to a bee-hive, and with 


| keepers are cordially invited to be present. the date thereon if sodesired. Taking 
| J. Martin, Sec. | the hint given me by the honey-mer- 
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chant, I only put my name on the! out of the producer's yearly profits. 
really nice honey, and let all “ off | At the low price of 114 cents per pack- 
grades”’ go without it, After the | age, for these paper boxes, $125 is re- 
sections were all in the shipping-case,| quired to enclose a crop of 10,000 
and before the cover was put on, 1| pounds of comb honey in one-pound 
could in a moment’s time stamp all| sections. This would be an item well 
the sections, thus letting the con-| worth considering to the large pro- 
sumer know by whem it was pro-|ducer. I could give other reasons 
duced, while the commission mer-| why we cannot afford to use these 
chant got all the credit with the! boxes, such as freight charges, cart- 
retailer, unless perchance he desired | ing from the railroad, folding of the 
to deal direct with the producer. | box and putting the sections in, ete., 


Thus it happens that I get requests | 
like this: ‘*I purchased of Mr. So- 
and-So a splendid article of honey | 
bearing your address. As it gives the 
best of satisfaction, for how much | 
could you send me —— cases of the | 
same?’ For the past few years [| 
have had many calls for honey after I | 
had sold my entire crop, so it will be} 
seen that the plan of a shrewd mer-| 
chant has not been lost, even if he} 
did keep me where he wished while 
he was living. 

Why I said in the first of this article | 
that I would be glad to sell as I} 
formerly did, was that there is an ad- | 
vantage in selling the whole crop to | 
one person, for cash on delivery, not! 

otten by selling the crop out in small 
ots or by shipping it on commission. 
All will think of some of these ad- 
vantages without my enumerating 
them. However, it so happens that 
the most of the large producers cannot | 
so sell to one party each year, and for | 
this reason I give the above plan as I | 
believe it to be the correct one to 
work upon when we cannot sell our 
whole crop to one person. 





| 


MARKETING HONEY IN PAPER BOXES. 


I have received a circular concern- 
ing folding paper-box, stating thata 
reputation can be built up by the 
producer of comb honey by_ using 
such a box for each section, slipping 
the same inside the folding box. On 
this box the name and address of the 
producer is to be printed. I can see 
no reason for adopting the above over 
my.planas above given, unless it be 
the tape string to carry it by; while I 
do see reasons why bee-keepers should 
not use it. The first and greatest ob- 
jection is, that it excludes ‘the honey 
from sight. <All know that comb | 
honey sells itself from sight. and that 
much honey which is now consumed 
never would be used except for its 
attractive appearance. To talk of a 
colored labeled box looking more at- 
tractive than a nice white section full 
of comb honey is all nonsense, and as 
this box virtually excludes from the 
eyes of the public the attractiveness 
of our product, I consider it a move 
in the wrong direction. 

Again, the sight of comb honey is 
all the caution necessary to the ordi- 
nary railroad man for its careful 





handling. If the paper boxes are 
employed, a caution label must be 
used on every shipping-case, and 


such label will be scarcely noticed 
compared with nice combs of honey. 
For this reason the paper box is un- 
favorable toward the safe transporta- 
ing of our product. 

Again, it costs too mnch. Ever 
‘““mill”” added to the cost of eac 





package of honey takes just so much 


but the above reasons, I think, are 


suflicient to convince all that paper | 


boxes are not to the bee-keeper’s in- 
terest. 


Borodino,@ N. Y. 


_—_——_s.- 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Kentucky Convention. 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


Of all the good bee-meetings that I 
have attended in the past, our meet- 
ing at Covington, Ky., on Sept. 23 and 
24, 1885, was the most enjoyable. The 
gathering was not great in numbers, 
still the attendance was fair, and 
everything seemed to conspire to 
make the convention more than 
usually pleasant. A number of vis- 
itors from Ohio and Indiana were 
with us, and one gentleman from the 
** Lone Star State ” (Texas) took part 
in our deliberations. Mr. Chas. F. 
Muth was there as one of us. We 
claim an interest in him, though he 
lives across the line, in the ‘* Queen 
City.” 

But the crowning glory of the con- 
cention was the presence of our be- 
loved father in modern bee-culture, 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth. I had often 
wondered if the marvellous popularity 
of Father Langstroth depended alone 
upon his genius as an inventor, and 
upon his enthusiasm as a writer and 
a bee-culturist. Now, after being 
with him, and conversing with him 


|on many topics, I am convinced that 


only those who know him personally 
an gene | can fully appreciate his 
noble qualities of heart and mind. 

le isa most delightful conversation- 
alist, not only concerning the subject 
of bees, ete., but concerning all mat- 
ters of interest. He tells many pleas- 
ing anecdotes, and recites popular 
**sayings ’’? with such perfection of 
voice and emphasis that they seem to 
take on new and fresh meaning. 


Mr. Langstroth, at his advanced 
age—nearly 75—is still carrying ona 
series of careful experiments with 
bees, queens, etc., and promises a 
new edition of his work on bee-cul- 
ture. He took an active part in the 
discussion of important points con- 
nected with bees, hives, and imple- 
ments. His address explaining the 
steps which led to his invention of 
the ‘movable frame,’ was the most 
interesting feature of our meeting, 
because it was new to a majority of 
the persons present. 

The President, Rev. L. Johnson, 
spared no pains to make the conven- 
tion a great success, and to provide 
for the wants of members and vis- 
itors, he made arrangements with 
the proprietor of the Rouse Hotel to 


|Connley and myself. 








entertain visitors and members of the 
association at about half the usual 
charges; and the proprietor, Mr. 
Rouse, in his successful efforts to 
make us all comfortable and happy, 
gained many friends among bee-men. 

Bee-keepers are not only the friend- 
liest people in the world, but they 
have a keen sense of the ludicrous. 
Mr. Rouse prepared a larze upper 
room’ for four of us—Father Lang- 
stroth, President Johnson, Secretary 
The two last 
maned “‘ will talk” after they retire 
for the night. So after Father L. and 
the President were busily ‘* sawin 
gourds,” Connley and myself talked 
over ‘‘ old times,”” and wound up on 
bees. The next morning President 
Johnson, after getting us before the 
crowd, got off the following: He 
said that when he went to sleep 
Brothers Demaree and Connley were 
talking busily; and when he awoke 
in the morning the first sound he 
heard was the voice of Bro. Demaree 
thus: ‘As I was saying,” and the 
response of Connley, ** That’s it— 
that’s right.” Of course the laugh 
was at our expense. 

A desirable feature of our delibera- 
tions was a successful effort to keep 
out of the old ruts. For example: 
Instead of discussing *‘ How to win- 
ter bees,” we changed it to the 
“Cheapest and most economical 
method of wintering our bees in this 
climate.”” Thus we were led intoa 
new channel. The same improve- 
ment was noticed in other questions. 


The display of bees, honey and 
implements was very fine. Mr. Muth, 
being near his home, made a splendid 
show of extractors, uncapping cans, 
smokers, and nearly everything per- 
taining to’ bees and were Some rare 
and new devices, or implements, were 
displayed. Such as queen-nurseries, 

ueen-cages, frames, reversible 
rames, feeders, etc. A careful ex- 
amination of this display would con- 
vince any well-posted person that 
Kentucky bee-keepers are not lacking 
in inventive genius. ‘ 

A point clearly brought out by this 
convention of bee-keepers was that 
the past season has been nearly a fail- 
ure all over the State. 

Christiansburg, 4 Ky. 


~~ 





For the American Bee Journal 


Fall Crop of Honey, etc. 





L. J. KEYES. 





Goldenrod has yielded little or no 
honey in this region this fall, al- 
though my bees have stored about 
half an average fall crop from second- 
growth red clover, which appears to 
be quite abundant in this locality. I 
have prepared 24 colonies for cellar- 
wintering, by equalizing the weight 
of each to 60 pounds (the hives being 
8-frame lLangstroth), allowing 30 


pounds for the hive,5 for bees and 
pollen, and 25 pounds of honey. My 
cellar is cemented both on the bottom 
and at the sides, with a ventilator 
made of a 4-inch pipe running to the 
chimney above, and a hanging win- 
Each hive is pre- 


dow to the east. 
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ared with a top-board containing a 
44-inch slot through it and across the 
entire back end, the hive to be placed 
slanting forward, with the full en- 
trance open. This will give ample 
circulation through the hive, while 
the ventilator will draw off the foul 
air from the cellar. I hope to be able 
to report, next spring, a successful 
wintering. 

Nora Springs, 4 Lowa, Sept. 28, 1885. 


_ -——_ = 





For the American Bee Journat 
Producing Honey in Section-Boxes. 


W. H. STEWART. 


Iam of the opinion that the time is 
not far distant when our honey mar- 
kets will be supplied with extracted 
honey only,and honey in the comb, 
even in sections, will go out of use. I 
will endeavor to give some of the rea- 
sons and facts upon which I base this 
opinion. 

I relish the same honey much bet- 
ter when free from everything but 
pure honey itself, than when mixed 
in my mouth with broken fragments 
of beeswax; and I judge that others, 
when they are well satisfied that ex- 
tracted honey is as pure and in ever 
way the same article as that which 
they get in the comb, will choose the 
extracted, and there will be no de- 
mand for honey in the comb. Who 
ever heard of a person who was fond 
of dry honey-combs with biscuit and 
butter? People do eat the waxen 
combs, not for the sake of getting the 
wax, but for the honey that is present 
with the wax. A horse or ox will eat 
dry forest leaves when mixed with 

reen grass; notfor the dry leaves, 

ut for the green grass with which 
they are mixed, and because of their 
inability to separate the desirable 
article from the undesirable one. I 
have never known a person or an ani- 
mal that would choose to use beeswax 
alone, as an article of diet. 

When honey first appeared in this 
market in one-pound sections, I was 
delighted with its appearance and 
forthwith concluded that that was the 
only true manner of preparing honey 
for the market; and as those sections 
sold rapidly at 20 cents each, I also 
concluded that there was good pay in 
putting our honey all in the market 
in that shape; and also that prices 
would continue about as they started 
out. I quickly prepared a large 

uantity of sections and crates, and 
ound ready sale in my home market 
for all the one-pound packages of 
honey that I could produce from 100 
colonies. The second year I could 
only get 15 cents for the same quality 
of honey in the same shape; and the 
third year I worked part of my bees 
for extracted and a portion for honey 
in sections, but I soon found that my 
customers would give me no more per 
ound for comb than for extracted 
oney of the same quality. At that 
time I tried for better prices in other 
markets, and lost much by breakage 
and leakage, in shipping, which took 
off all the profits. The fourth year I 
used $100 worth of sections and crates 
for kindling wood. 


I notice, however, that up to the 
present time there has been a demand 
in some markets for comb honey in 
sections, and that many bee-keepers 
are ey erg | honey in that shape to 
supply that demand. The producers 
have always had to contend with the 
cry of “ fish-bone”’ in comb honey in 


, sections, because the bees many times 


fail to work the foundation out as 
thin as the consumer desires it. This 
cry of “fish-bone”’ is ample proof 
that it is not beeswax but honey that 
consumers like to eat. 


I now propose to show how to pro- 
duce comb honey that will have no 
foundation-wall in the centre of the 
comb, but have cells extending 
through the comb from side to side, 
and the only wax to be eaten will be 
the cell-walls and the cappings. 
Another advantage that will be gained 
by the use of the sections which I am 
about to describe, will be reducing, if 
not altogether avoiding, the danger of 
breakage in shipping. Bee-keepers 
will readily catch the idea which I 
wish to give, if I make the following 
supposition : 

Suppose you have sections wide 
enough to contain acomb 14 inches 
thick, and that you are using separa- 
tors close up to the back side of the 
sections, and a bee-space between the 
front of the sections and the next 
separator. Now, instead of hanging 
foundation in the centre of the sec- 
tion, in the usual way, let us suppose 


that the inner side of the separator | 


has been coated with wax, and then 
placed under the top die of a press 
similar to the Given press—except 
that it should be so made as to make 
flat-bottom foundation, and have the 
under plate of the press with asmooth 
surface. 
made on the surface of the separator, 
and the bees start their work on the 
foundation that is thus given them. 
Having only one side of the founda- 
tion, they work out the cells 144 inches 
deep, and then cap it over, leavin 
bee-space between the face of the 
comb and the next separator. 

Prepare the section as above de- 
scribed, then insert a bottom on a 
similar plan as the bottom of a straw- 
berry box; have the upright pieces 


By this means the starter is | 


4 sections. 


may be placed on the outside of the 
bottom, covering the whole surface, 
thus being an advertisement for the 
roducer, and at the same time cover- 
ing all the bee-stains that are some- 
times found on the surface of separa- 
tors. The weight of these packages 
will be found more uniform than the 
old style, as there can be no bulging 
| of one comb into another. 
| When this honey is placed in the 
hands of the house-wife, she has only 
torun a knife around the edges of 
the comb, then remove one side of 
the section (which must not be nailed 
to the bottom of the section when it 
| is made); then run the knife between 
the comb and the bottom, or founda- 
tion, and r the honey over on the 
late with the caps down. Thus the 
oney is without the “ fish-bone ;”’ 
and as I know you do not like to eat 
| much beeswax, I have given it to you 
|in the shape of comb honey, and with 
'the least possible amount of wax. 
How do you like it ? 
Orion,? Wis. 


———_2 << © <—______- 





For the American Bee Journal 
The Iowa State Convention. 





The third annual meeting of the 
Iowa State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was held in the Homestead Tent ,on 
the Fair Grounds in Des Moines, 
‘Iowa, at 9:30 a.m., Sept. 8, 1885. The 
| President, Rev. O, Clute, being ab- 
sent, the Vice-President, Mr. O. O. 
| Poppleton, ccoupled the chair. The 
|Secretary also being absent, A. J. 
Norris was chosen 
capacity. 

“he order of the forenoon was brief 
accounts of the past season, by each 
member. as follows : 

Mr. Thos. Tracey, of Chickasaw 
county, wintered his bees in a cellar, 
‘and his loss last winter was very 
heavy. His crop this season is 1,000 
/pounds of comb honey in 14g-pound 
Mr. Sorrick,of Des Moines, 
/put 100 colonies into the cellar last 
fall, took out 8 in the spring, and has 
/inereased them to 15. Mr. J. M. Cul- 
ley, of Greene county, wintered 5 col- 
}onies in an out-door cellar, and all 
‘came through in fair condition. A. 





to act in that 





of the section bee-space wider than! J. Norris, of Black Hawk county, re- 
the top and bottom pieces; then have ported that last fall his number of 
the outside of the bottom even with! colonies was 318, and last spring 190. 


the edges of the top and bottom parts 
of the section, when this bottom will 
act exactly as would an unbroken 
separator. Let the face of the sec- 
tion present an even plane, and let 
the comb be built even with the edges 
of allthe sides of the section, thus 


He bought 90 colonies in the spring, 
and with the increase he now has 454. 
The honey crop for this season, he 
said, was one-fourth less than an 
average yield. He wintered 34 colo- 
nies out-doors in single-walled hives, 
buried in snow, of which 15 survived, 








giving the section the appearance of | and the balance were wintered in 
eing even full of honey instead of cellars. The rvrobable cause of so 
lacking 4 of an inch of being full on| heavy a loss was a wet, cold spring, 
either side, as in the old way. This|andascarcity of honey in the fields 
section would then protect the comb | last fall, consequently brood-rearing 
on the four edges as does the old! was stopped at too early a date. 
style, and inaddition to that Pp tg Mr. Bt F. Graham, of Grundy 
tion the comb will be attached to the | county, wintered a few colonies with- 
bottom-board, or separator, giving it) out loss,and has increased them 200 
double the protection against break- reent. Dr. Jesse Oren, of Black 
age in shipping. [awk county, put in the cellar last 

This section formsa little dish that, | fall 209 colonies, in the spring carried 
when full, holds one or more pounds ; | out 208, and on June 1 had 190. The 


and in shipping it may rest upon its| yield of honey was fair the first part 
edge or on its bottom. A neat label’ of the season. 


He worked his bees 


% 
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ages ed for comb honey, increased 
1is apiary to 260 colonies, and in 
August doubled them back to 220. 
He thinks that they are lighter in 
stores at this date than they were 
when he united themin August. Mr. 
D. C. Smoke, of Poweshiek county, 
put 17 colonies into the cellar last fall, 
carried out 17 colonies in the spring, 
and on June 1 had but 2 left. He then 
bought 20, and increased all to 44 col- 
onies. His crop for the season of 
1885 was 200 pounds of comb honey 
and 900 pounds of extracted. He kept 
his cellar at an even temperature of 
32°. The yield of honey was fair in 
the first part of the season, but there 
had been no honey for the last five or 
six weeks. Mr. J. L. Edwards, of 
Johnston county, had 2 colonies last 
spring, and now he has 14, strong in 
bees but light in honey. 


Mr. Frank Curl, of Des Moines, 
gave his experience with foul brood. 
He thinks that the starvation plan is 
the best way to handle it. When it 
gets into a locality in the South it is 
there to stay, and continues to spread, 
the winters not being cold enough to 
freeze out the wild bees which are 
very humerous in that climate. Mr. 
Geo. M. Thompson, of Greene county, 
put away 4 colonies last fall, and all 
were wintered, but he lost some by 
spring dwindling. Mr. Wm. Kimball, 
of Clinton county, put 160 colonies 
into a bee-house last fall, lost one in 
the winter, and three after putting 
them out. His bee-house was partly 
under ground. He has increased his 
apiary to 200 colonies in good condi- 
tion, and worked them for comb 
honey. Mr. O. O. Poppleton, of 
Chickasaw county, had 236 colonies 
packed out-of-doors last fall, and 110 
of them came through the winter in 
good condition. He increased them 
to 200 colonies. 

The general report as to the loss of 
bees last winter was, ‘*‘ very heavy ;” 
and as to the honey crop this season, 
*‘ only fair,” or ‘* below the average.” 

Dr. Oren asked, ‘‘ Will the age of 
bees affect the wintering of colonies?” 
He gave some of his experience with 
old bees, and thinks that there is not 
much difference. Mr. Poppleton 
thought it only affected them in the 
spring, after being taken out, when 
the weather is cold enough to retard 
the rearing of brood. Mr. Tracey 
thought when the queen stopped lay- 
ing early, the bees would come out 
in the spring in a poorer condition 
than when she keeps up her share of 
the work until October. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet at 2 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The report of the Treasurer was 
read, showing a balance of $36.74 on 
hand, and alsoaccepted. The annual 
election of oflicers resulted as follows: 
President, O. O. Poppleton; Vice- 
President, D. C. 
A. J. Norris; and the 
Mr. Sorrick, was re-elected. 

The executive committee were in- 
structed to purchase atent for next 
season’s meeting. Rev. O. Clute, 
Wm. Kimball, and A. J. Norris were 


Treasurer, 


Smoke; Secretary, 


made a committee to arrange a stan- 
dard of excellence for honey and bees, 
and to bring the same before the 
State Board of Agriculture at their 
annual meeting this winter. 


The old problem of *‘ Shallow vs. 
deep frames” was then discussed. 


Mr. Tracey uses a frame 8 inches 
/deep; Mr. Kimball uses frames 11 
'inches deep, and 9 inahive. He pre- 
fers to have more honey in the brood- 
‘nest. Mr. C. P. Hunt said that he 
had used the American and Lang- 
| stroth frames, but preferred a frame 
| 10 inches deep, and 10 in a hive, both 
'for comb and extracted honey. Mr. 
Bittenbender thinks that there should 
be a standard frame for extracted 
| honey, and also one for comb honey. 
'Mr. F. G. MeGau, from Illinois, a 
former student of Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, said that undoubtedly the deep 
frame was the best to winter bees on, 
but one deeper than the Langstroth 
frame would be detrimental to the 
production of comb honey. He ad- 
vised all to use the Langstroth hive 
‘only, for it was taking the place of all 
|others. He said thata hive holding 
| 63,000 cells was just right; a prolific 
| queen would lay 3,000 eggs in 24 hours, 
j}and that would keep each hive full. 
Dr. Oren explained his method of 
| wintering bees. He places his (Lang- 
|stroth) hives at an angle of 45°, in 
| rows along the cellar, and puts on 
planks; then another row, and so on 
| until the cellar is full. He said that 
| the advantages were that it madea 
deep frame out of a shallow one, and 
| when a bee died it would roll out in- 
| stead of being carried out by a live, 
| healthy bee, to perish on the cellar 
| bottom with her dead sister. 
| It was finally decided that a shallow 
| frame was best for all purposes, when 
| wintering bees in the cellar. 
| ** Does it pay to unite weak colonies 
/in the spring ?” 
| Mr. Smoke thought it not best 
| when there was a good queen to be 
|sacrificed. Mr. Tracey and others 
| thouguat that it did not pay. 
| ** Does the use of foundation in the 
|sections injure the sale of comb 
| honey ?” 
| Some thought that in the future, 
| when people became better acquainted 
| with comb foundation, it would not 
‘be objectionable. Mr.  Bittenbendér 
| thought that good, new foundation 
| would be drawn out as thin as natural 
| comb. 
| The convention then adjourned to 
/meet on the following day at 9 a.m. 
| An invitation was given to meet in 
| the evening at Mr, J. M. Shuck’s of- 
| fice, in Des Moines. 
| The failure to have a tent this sea- 
son was unavoidable, but next year it 
| will be a sure thing. Some of the 
|members present offered to make the 
j}amount sufficient to purchase a tent 
|large enough to accommodate the 
|convention in its more prosperous 








| 
| 


| 


| days. 
On Thursday forenoon the Associa- 
ition extended their thanks for the 


Homestead Tent, and adjourned until 
some time next season, notice of time 
and place of meeting to be given here- 
after. 

A. J. Norris, Sec. 





Connecticut Farmer. 


Feeding Bees for Winter Stores. 
H. L. JEFFREY. 


This month and the forepart of next 
is the time bees should be closed up 
in the hives for winter, and those 
without enough stores for wintering 
should be fed immediately, if they are 
intended to be wintered. 

Those in box-hives that have a box- 
chamber should have the boxes taken 
out and the chamber filled with fine 
hay, grain chaff, or dry cobs to absorb 
the escaping moisture, and it often 
prevents the combs from being frost, 
broken; those without a chamber 
should have a piece of board laid on 
the top to prevent the freezing and 
thawing of the top edges of the combs. 
Those having scanty stores can be fed 
with the fruit-jar feeder in the cham- 
ber, or with a pan filled with syrup, 
and placed under the hive. 


To make the food to rise in either 
the fruit-jar or pan, take two quarts 
of either coffee A or C sugar and one 
quart of boiling water, to which add 
asmall pinch of saltand a half tea- 
onaalat cream tartar. These pro- 
portions make a very safe feed, and if 
properly attended to it is even better 
than honey in a great many cases. 


Movable-comb hives should be 
looked over and examined closely. 
The combs of colonies of medium 
strength should be reduced to about 
5, if they contain about 20 pounds of 
honey, the amount usually consumed 
from October till May; and if they 
are snugly tucked up it will last longer 
than if allowed to winter carelessly. 


A colony may be considered safe to 
put up for winter if it has 15 pounds 
of honey and a division-board placed 
snugly on each side and fastened 
firmly in place. The vacant space 
may be packed with dry apple-tree 
leaves, chaff or fine hay, anda piece 
of coarse cloth placed over the top of 
the frames with a quantity of the 
same material above the frames ; and 
when bees are thus provided for they 
can be called in fair condition to win- 
ter. All colonies that are given what 
combs they can conveniently cover, 
and shut down with tight division- 
boards, being well packed in the 
spaces and above the frames, will in 
every case, if they contain a good 
queen, come out one-third better than 
the same colony that is left, alone. 
They do not feel the variable cold and 
warm weather in the fall; then when 
ge comes they do not fly out on 
the tirst warm day that comes, but 
when they do begin to stir they will 
get along a great deal faster than 
others not packed; and will, in most 
every case, show avery marked differ- 
ence when the time comes to either 
swarm or take surplusfrom them. In 
nine cases out of ten, of colonies 
taken care of as directed, 12 will do 
better than 18 if left without care, 
besides the difference in the amount 
of honey consumed in the 2 methods. 

If it is feared that a colony has not 
honey enough in thenumber of combs 
best adapted to its strength, take as 
many pounds of sugar as will make 
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up the required weight, moisten it 
with one-fifth its bulk of boiling 
water, and work it with a spoon or 
stick in a basin on the stove till itisa 
smooth, stiff paste, then pour it into 
shallow tins or wooden frames placed 
on a greased paper on a board; let it 
cool, and it then is ready for use. 
With this candy it is almost an im- 
possibility for a colony of bees to 
starve if they are properly packed 
with material to keep them of as 
even a temperature as is possible. 
The candy is to be placed on top of 
the frames over the cluster of bees, 
and then covered tightly to prevent 
the escape of warmth and moisture, 
as both elements are necessary that 
the bees may be able to work on the 
candy and convert it into shape to 
storeitin the combs. This candy is 
similar to that used in the spring to 
induce early breeding. 
Woodbury,*o Conn. 


—_—_— Ooo 


For the American Bee Journai. 


The Kentucky State Convention. 





The annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
assembled in Walker’s Hall in Cov- 
ington, Ky., at 10 a.m. on Sept. 28, 
1885. The President, Rev. L. John- 
son, occupied the chair. There were 
yresent besides bee-keepers of the 
State, quite a number from Ohio, 
notably among whom were Father L. 
L. Langstroth and Chas. F. Muth, 
besides Dr. Lay, of Texas, T. Hul- 
man, of Terre Haute, Ind., and Mr. [. 
Mucci from Italy, who is now at Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

The President appointed P. Me- 
Vean, A. W. Stith and J. T. Connley 
as a committee to draft and report an 
order of meeting. They reported that 
the association should meet at 1:30 
p.m. for permanent organization, and 
meet thereafter at 7:30 p.m., at 9a.m., 
and adjourn at leisure. 

The Rev. L. L. Langstroth was 
feeling well, and his remarks were 
full of wisdom. Every one profited 
by the wise sayings as they were 
uttered by that venerable man. He 
exhibited specimens of Apis dorsata 
in alcohol, also some volumes of an- 
cient bee-books, from which he read 
some selections that were unique and 
quite instructive, proving that some 
men knew much of the habits of bees 
centuries ago. 

In regard to honey-flows, Mr. 
Langstroth remarked that an abund- 
ance of fragrance denoted plenty of 
honey ; that when the early flowers 
were thus deficient, we could expect 
but little honey later on in the season; 
that buckwheat was profitable as a 
honey-source only in cool or moist 
latitudes, but that in central Ohio 
and farther south it was of but little 
value to the bees; that flowers were 
benetited and fertilized by the visits 
of the bees, their attendance always 
producing more fruit of all kinds and 
more clover seed; and that white 
clover and red clover always produced 
abundance of seed when the bees 
worked on them attentively. He be- 
lieved that the pure Italians would 
always be the superior bees, unless a 


dash of Syrian blood would be a bene- 
fitto them. He wasa friend to the 
black bees, but they were deficient in 
many respects. hen honey was 
plentiful they would do, but when a 
crisis came they failed. They desert 
their nuclei, abandon the hives when 
starvation is imminent, and succumb 
to robbing, yet ae are generally 
the robbers. He said that the energy 
of the Italians was wonderful beyond 
conception, both in obtaining stores 
and in the defense of their hives 
against enemies. 

The convention then adjourned 
until 1:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 1:30 p.m. the Association met 
and was permanently organized. The 
minutes of the last annual meeting 
were read and approved. Messrs. G. 
W. Demaree, C. F. Muth, and P. 
McVean were appointed a committee 
to draft an order of business, and in 
their report they embodied a list of 
ten questions for discussion. A af 
interesting essay from Mr. J. M. 
Hicks, of Battle Ground, Ind., was 
read, which was replete with valuable 
information about wintering bees and 
obtaining choice articles of comb and 
extracted honey. 


The President’s address was the 
next order of business, which was 
delivered in his usual able and ani- 
mated way. He called attention to 
the extensive progress made in the 
art of bee-keeping of late years 
throughout the world, but especially 
to its dimensions as a business in 
America, and said that in Kentucky 
not one was makingit an exclusive 
business, yet thousands found it a 
pleasant and profitable pursuit more 
as a pastime aside from other occupa- 
tions. He called attention to the 
superior quality of the white honey 
produced in Kentucky, and said that 
with the little attention now given to 
the pursuit, more than 80,000 colonies 
were kept in movable-comb hives, 
with a fair degree of intelligence, 
which, with the low average of 30 
pounds per colony, would amount to 
2,400,000 pounds; to say nothing of 
the great amount taken by the box- 
hive and ‘*log-gum” bee-keepers, 
from whom no reliable data could be | 
gathered. | 

He then spoke of the age menee | of | 
se mgeon ve in Kentucky, pictured in | 
his realistic manner, and urged that | 
the apiarist of Kentucky should adopt | 
and recommend a uniform standard | 





led off by saying that the President’s 
scare at foul brood was rather over- 
drawn ; that while the disease was to 
be dreaded, it was indeed curable, and 
that so far as he knew there was not 
now a case of it in Kentucky. 

Mr. G. W. Demaree said that the 
President’s remarks about the possi- 
bilities of bee-keeping in Kentucky 
were timely, and that for two years 
the committee (of which Mr. D. is 
chairman) had been gathering infor- 
mation in that direction that would 
be a surprise to the public. 


Father Langstroth said that we all 
could have buta slight conception of 
what would be accomplished in the 
pursuit in the near future, with the 
use of improved appliances by skilled 
apiarists, and with improved bees 
and fields and roadsides smiling with 
flora, and crops planted for their 
honey-producing value. As to the 
improvement of bees, he thought that 
much good had been done by the im- 
portation of Asiatic races; and that 
although any or all of them did not 
suit a majority of the —— as 
well as the Italians, yet they would 
be a great factor in producing the 
best crosses. 

On motion the Association requested 
Father Langstroth to deliver an ad- 
dress at 1:30 p.m, the next day, on 
the various steps that led to the in- 
vention of his hive. The questions 
submitted by the committee for dis- 
cussion were then taken up as fol- 
lows : 

** Are there more than one variety 
of black beesin Kentucky?’ After 
some discussion it was generally de- 
cided in the affirmative. 

**Is the Italian bee superior to the 
black for the apiarists of Kentucky ? 
If it is,in what particular?” ‘The 
general answer was,“ Yes, in every 
respect when beauty is desired and 
dollars and cents are considered.” 


EVENING SESSION. 


The discussion continued as follows: 

‘What is the cheapest method of 
wintering bees in this latitude?” 
After an animated discussion by the 
champions of various methods, the 
resolution presented by Mr. G. W. 
Demaree was adopted, viz : 

Resolved, That for wintering bees 
in this latitude, all that is needed is 
plenty of good, natural stores or good 
sugar syrup properly concentrated in 
the brood department, and good, 
close covers to the hives. 

**Is the use of a large or small 





frame, and rts that none as yet brood-chamber the most desirable ?”’ 
was as good as the Langstroth frame. |The eight-frame brood-chamber had 
He believed that the ten-frame brood-| some advocates. Mr. A. W.Stith,a 
chamber was the best for this lati-| very successful apiarist, uses it, yet 
tude. He said that the apiarists of | nine-tenths of the members present 
the State had tried all the varieties | voted that the ten-frame Langstroth 
or races of bees, but so far as could be | hive was the best for this locality, as 
learned the Italians were the best for | it could be made smaller when needed, 
all purposes. He thought the State by the use of division-boards, and by 
Society should memorialize the Legis- |‘‘ tiering-up” it could be made as 
lature to assist in eradicating foul | large as desired. ; 

brood entirely from the State,and| ‘ What are the chief enemies of 
that every bee-keeper should try to) virgin queens at the time of their 
elevate the | gee by attending con-| mating? and what causes, at that 
ventions and liberally patronizing the | time, the frequent loss of the queen’s 


best apiarian literature. | life ?? ; 
A lively discussion followed the | Father Langstroth stated that their 
enemies are numerous; that some- 


President’s address. Mr. C. F. Muth 
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times a family of birds located near 
the apiary watched for and caught 
them, and that whilst he was a friend 
to the little birds, yet when they were 
known to be guilty of this they 
should be removed; and that there is 
a species of large hornet that catches 
them on the wing, and that they had 
been known to enter nuclei and drag 
them out. 

Mr. Crigley thought more loss was 
occasioned by high winds than in any | 
other way. 

G. W. Demaree and J. T. Connley 
concurred in the opinion that more 
were destroyed by their own bees, by 
being ** balled” on their return from 
their * bridal tour” than in any other 
manner—a fact that both of them had 
observed in numbers of cases. 

‘At what age is the drone com- 
petent for service ?” Mr. Langstroth 
answered, ** About the eighth day 
after emerging from the cell.” 


SECOND DAY. 


The convention met at 9 a.m., with 
President Johnson in the chair. The 
election of officers for the ensuing 
year was next in order, and the pres- | 
ent officers—President and Secretary | 
—were re-elected by acclamation. 

As to the place of the next annual | 
meeting, the Association was about | 
equally divided between Lexington | 
and Frankfort. It was thought best | 
that the President appoint State Vice- | 
Presidents at leisure, and that the) 
time and place of the next annual | 
meeting should be arranged by the} 
executive committee, and be pub- | 
lished hereafter. 

At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in September, 1883, Mr. G. W. | 
Demaree, ot Christiansburg, Dr. N.| 
P. Allen, of Smith’s Grove, Mr. W. C, | 
Pelham, of Maysville, and J. T. Conn- | 
ley, of Napoleon, were appointed a| 
committee on * The Development of 
the honey and bee-keeping resources 
of Kentucky.” Mr. Demaree, the 
chairman of the committee, reported 
that they had procured valuable sta- 
tistics and other useful information, | 
and the whereabouts of the choicest 
locations in the State—all of which 
was ready for publication jn pamphlet | 
form. The report was accepted, the 
committee continued, and also re- 
quested to do as they think best: in 
regard to the immediate publication 
of the report. 

The discussion of questions was | 
then again taken up. 


** What should be done to protect | 
beginners from the wiles of patent-| 
hive venders ?” The general opinion | 
was that the fraternity should en-| 
deavor to keep beginners posted, and | 
that the beginners should help them- | 
selves by taking bee-papers. 

‘*Ismore thorough organization on | 
the part of bee-keepers needed to! 
protect their best interests?” The) 
unanimous answer was, ** Yes.” 

**Is it advisable to remove the pol- | 
Jen from the hives in preparing bees | 
for winter in this latitude?” ‘+ No.’’| 

The convention then adjourned till | 
1:30 p.m. 

At the appointed time the Associa- | 
tion assembled to hear the address of 
Father Langstroth. The writer must 
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acknowledge his inability to properly | panied with a sensation that produces 


comment here upon the address. 
yresence of our venerable Father of 
Modern <Apiculture added much to 
the interest and value of our meeting. 
He spoke with much force and effect | 
in his eloquent manner; told of his| 
love for bees in early life; of the 
many annoying mistakes made for 
want of knowledge; of the absence 
of books and men of experience from 
whom to learn; and recounted the 
various steps that led to the invention 
of his movable-frame. He mentioned 
inthe most feeling manner the great 
assistance.rendered him by his esti- 


|mable wife in times of his great 


afflictions, and lastly paid an affecting 
tribute to our honored dead—Samuel 
Wagner, Moses Quinby, Adam 
Grimm, Richard Colvin, W. W. Cary, 
and others who did so much to elevate 
American apiculture to its present 


| high standard. 


After the address the Association 


/adjourned, and the members busied 
_themselves for awhile 
| splendid exhibits of bees, honey, ex- 


among the 


tractors, smokers, nurseries, cages, 
and many other apiarian appliances. 
J. T. CONNLEY, Sec. 


——_ + = 








Country Gentleman. 


Burying Bees for Winter. 


Cc. J. ROBINSON. 

The great difficulty in the premises 
lies in our want of acquaintance with 
the vital faculty of the bee, and the 
science pertaining thereto. We may 
fancy that bees are dependent for 
their well-being on the same agencies 
as ourselves; but a moment’s re- 
flection can scarcely fail to show such 
a supposition an obvious error. Itis 
well known that bees are so cunsti- 
tuted that they have the faculty of 


‘remaining torpid (chilled) during sev- 


eral days, and then, by genial warmth, 
revive again. Moreover, the normal 
condition of bees while reposing in 
confinement occasioned by cold, is a 
semi-dormant state, in which there is 


| scarcely any animate action, and very 


little consumption of vital air (oxygen) 
and carbonaceous matter (food), and 
little waste of tissue. Hence, the cry 


about “ pure air,’ unless bees are in 


a state of activity, is all ‘* bosh,” no 
matter whence it emanates. 

The more inanimate bees remain, 
the less oxygen and food they require, 
and the less consequent waste of 
tissue and vitality—wearing out—dur- 
ing winter. Therefore the conditions 
that afford bees the most tranquil 
repose through the very cold season 
are the most advantageous. 

Bees while in a torpescent state re- 
pose safely in dead air—a partial 
vacuum where there is no oxygenated 
atmosphere to excite vitality. They 
must have pure air to respire while 
not in a quiescent state. Cold pro- 
duces an uneasy sensation in all creat- 
ures by the escape of heat or genial 
warmth, and the consequent contrac- 
tion of the fine vessels. Heat ex- 
pands the vessels, and cold contracts 
them, and the transition from an ex- 





panded to a contracted state is accom- 


The | a shock affecting more or less all liv- 


ing creatures, and seriously affecting 
the infirm and those of small vital 
power. 

In studying the subject of safe 
wintering, we should bear in mind 
that the normal condition of bees is 
not always the same, but that they 
are in some respects like the 
‘** sleepers ’’—the bear and the marmot. 
The stupid reasoning that honey-bees 
require pure air and _ ventilation 
through winter, is as fallacious as 
would be a claim that hibernating 
animals require fresh air during their 
dormant state. While bees are clus- 
tered in a cold, circulating atmos- 
phere they do not repose quietly when 
the temperature is below freezing. 
The colder it is the greater the action 
required to generate warmth to sus- 
tain life,and the greater must be the 
consumption of oxygen and food as 
fuel. The ** happy mean ’’—near the 
freezing point—affords the choice of 
evils—a quiescent state. A variation 
of afew degrees, either above or be- 
low freezing, changes the circum- 
stances of condition materially. It 
would be the same with “‘ sleepers.” 


During winter, if the condition of 
bees be such that they consume com- 
paratively large quantities of food, 
they thus live fast and grow old from 
the over-taxed expenditure of vitality, 
and waste of time consequent on ex- 
cited exertions to maintain an_ exis- 
tence; that is, they run their allotted 
race sooner—a sequence that is one 
of the fators of “spring dwindling.” 

It is obvious, then, from the fore- 
going, that the most successful 
method of wintering is attainable by 
haviug the bees repose in an atmos- 
phere slightly charged with oxygen, 
and the temperature as before indi- 
cated. This end is attained by means 
of “‘clamps,” so-called, for winter 
quarters. 

My experience with ‘‘clamps” ex- 
tends over a period of about a quarter 
of a century. I first derived my 
knowledge of the Fo cae method 
from Mr. Langstroth’s book. He got 
the plan from a German who prac- 
ticed burying bees inGermany—bury- 
ing the hives in about the same way 
as potatoes are kept in pits. In the 
arrangement of the clamps which I 
constructed at first, I missed the end 
I now have in view by which to at- 
tain the best success. I fancied that 
my repository for bees must be venti- 
lated, else respifation would cease, 
followed by death. I discovered that 
in this supposition I was in error. At 
first I constructed my clamps with 
air-tubes in the bottoms of the clamps 
and achimney ventilator in the top, 
so as to provide fresh air circulating 
all through the clamp. This venti- 
lating defeated the valuable points 
gained by excluding the external 
atmosphere and providing a partial 
vacuum or dead-space within the re- 
peeyey. The clamps described by 

ir. Langstroth, and such as I first 
experimented with, are about the 
same sort of winter quartersas cellars. 
The point gained by burying is an 
unchangeable temperature of the 


proper degree for bees to repose tran- 
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quilly in dead air, with scarcely any 
consumption of honey. 

My method of constructing clamps 
is quite simple in arrangement. First, 
I dig a pit some 20 inches deep in any 
form desired to pack the hives. 
nearly fill the pit with dry straw 
thrown in loosely, place strips across 
the pit on which the hives are to rest, 
and place the hives in order thereon. 
I then start walls with boards ata 
little distance from the hives, so as to 
allow a dead-air space all around be- 
tween the hives and walls. The va- 
cant space should be equal to half or 
one-fourth of that oecupied by the 
hives. The walls need not be nicely 
made; a skeleton frame-work that 
will keep a coat of straw at the proper 
distance from the hives, and sustain 
a covering of earth over all, is all that 
is required. Al] earth within the 
clamp should be covered with dry 
straw or hay, to prevent moisture 
from accumulating within the hives. 
A covering of earth is put over all, in 
the way potatoes are covered in pits. 
When the hives are placed over the 
pit, I arrange for ventilating them by 
placing over the frames a_ burlap, or 
something that allows rarified moist 
air to permeate upward. I leave no 
opening that would allow mice to get 
into the hives. When I cover the 
clamps, I place a tube in the top fora 
ventilator, and allow it to remain 
open until the bees become tranquil 
and quiet, and cold weather sets .in. 
I then close the ventilator until 
spring-like weather, when it may be 
opened. Burying bees in clamps 
should be delayed as late as possible 
before the freezing of the ground pre- 
vents the undertaking. 

Tioga County,? N. Y. 
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The Bee-Suits—Points Involved. 


2—W. J. ROBERTS, (2—4). 





I have just read the item on page 
6i1, by Mr. Gustav Bohn, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and the Editor’s response 
thereto. The legal questions involved 
in suits against bee-keepers for alleged 
injuries caused by their bees, are gen- 
erally well settled. The principles 
are the same, whether it be bees or 
cattle, or other animals. If injury is 
inflicted through the negligence of 
their owner, he is liable for the dam- 
ages sustained. 

The only unsettled question is, 
whether, in case one’s bees go on the 
land of another, though they inflict no 
injury, their owner would be liable 
for nominal damages for a trespass. 
I have been unable to find a case in 
which this question (which really is, 
have bees the right to fly?) bas ever 
been raised. There are many elements 
which should be considered should this 
point ever arise for determination. 


In the Wisconsin and California 
suits, the vital questions will proba- 
bly be ones of fact—first, was there 
damage inflicted ? and second, were 
they the defendant’s bees which 
caused the damage ? 

The first question should be met by 
the testimony of bee-keepers, who 





alone have knowledge of the habits 
and characteristics of bees, to the 
genera! effect that vegetation is bene- 
fited by the visits of bees, and that 
bees make no attacks on live stock 
away from the immediate vicinity of 
their hives. 

The second question the defendant 
can leave to the plaintiff, who must 
pooee that they were the defendant’s 

ees Which caused the alleged dam- 
ages. Bee-keepers can appreciate 
that he will have no very “sweet” 
time at it. 

Keokuk,o Iowa. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Marketing Honey. 





J. H. ANDRE. 

The honey harvest is over, and now 
the sale of the crop will be the next 
thing in order. Heretofore it has 
been a sort of ee omg style— 
each one for himself; but of late I 
have been pleased to see much dis- 
cussion on this subject. The trouble 
is just this: The matter has been 
left entirely to outsiders (small 
grocerymen and wholesale dealers), 
and they have paid what they please, 
and charged the same, both the pro- 
ducer and consumer being at their 
mercy. They pay on an average 
about 10 cents per pound and charge 
about 18 cents per pound for comb 
honey. (I am speaking of small mar- 
kets where no quotations are given, 
for there one usually finds the retail 
rice from 2 to 3 cents per pound 
1igher than in large cities.) As long 
as bee-keepers allow this to go on, 
just so long will it be one of the many 
drawbacks to bee-keeping. 


I was recently informed that the 
market price was 10 cents for small 
sections of honey, when I had just 
disposed of some honey in glass boxes, 
such as described on page 167, for 12 
cents, and get the boxes back again. 
This is equivalent to 14 cents or more, 
and the boxes may be used for years. 
Another bee-keeper sells honey in 
large boxes for 1244 cents per pound 
by the quantity. 

Now, if all small bee-keepers would 
practice this, their surplus could be 
disposed of at a higher price than 
would be paid in the village market, 
and it would be putting the crop be- 
fore a class of people at a-price that 
would enable those to buy who had 
heretofore considered honey a luxury; 
and in three years there would bea 
demand for five times the amount 
that there is now. This would give 
those having a large amount a chance 
to send theirs to the cities at a fair 

rice, and bee-keepers would soon 

ave something to say, or rather do, 
in their own interest. 

One cannot expect to meet with 
great success at first, but rather work 
up a line of customers who would 
look for his coming, say once in two 
weeks. With most bee-keepers the 
day may not be spent for this purpose 
entirely, but may be taken for a gen- 
eral market-day near railroads or 
factories. The next day after pay- 





day is a good time. 





In short, I find that we must do 
what the BEE JOURNAL has advised— 
* create a demand; and in order to 
do this we rmoust deal directly with the 
people rather than witha few indi- 
viduals who have it all theirown way. 

Lockwood,? N.Y. 
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Second-Swarms—Selling Honey. 











CHARLES MITCHELL. 





Mr. Heddon said last season that I 
must be at fault in regard to colonies 
swarming the second time. Perhaps 
so; but this yearl tried every pos- 
sible means—even letting the hives of 
some colonies remain till the 7th and 
8th day—and still they swarmed after 
being moved,and when young bees 
were actually taking their flight in 
the middle of the day. They cer- 
tainly were second-swarms, and not 
old queens swarming the second time. 

I would say to Mr. Greiner that the 
Heddon system of the prevention of 
after-swarms has no reference to 
first swarms. I have practiced it for 
two seasons on 50 colonies, and I am 
not of necessity mistaken. I will still 
try it,as I know of nothing better 
and I will give up bee-keeping if I 
have to return to hunting up queen- 
cells; for I tried that for years, and 
often left the worst cell in the hive, 
buried up somewhere, to lead off a 
second-swarm. We certainly owe 
much to our fellow-bee-keepers in the 
United States, but any one will see, 
by our late Toronto convention, that 
we have some first-class apiarists in 
Canada, and such a meeting is a credit 
to any locality. 

Selling comb honey for two seasons, 
in the following way at our fal! bee 
and honey show, disposed of my crop 
in oneday: I get some of the whitest 
wrapping-paper and cut it in pieces 
about 4 by 6 inches, and with a knife 
cut the sections of honey from one 
corner to the other, both ways, tak- 
ing hold of one corner and separating 
it into four equal pieces. I laid the 
pieces of honey upon the ae and 
sold them at 5 cents each. think 
this is one of Mr. J. B. Hall’s methods. 
Of course I try to keep upa very at- 
tractive and tempting exhibit, and 
always put comb honey on shelves 
with a blue paper back-ground. 

I had tried one of our grocers for 
years, to sell my honey, and he al- 
ways refused; but this year he saw 
the attraction my honey caused, and 
knowing that he lost 5cents on each 
section, he came to me for conrb 
honey, but I had none left for him, 
and likely never will have. 

Molesworth, Ont. 


(2 All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
The prices are as follows: 





For 50 colonies (120 pages)..... eh hte $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...... 1290 
* 200 colonies (420 pages)............. 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the regord all together in cne 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1885. Time and piace of Meeting. 


Oct. 15, 16.—Western, at Independence, Mo. 
C. M. Crandall, Sec., Independence. Mo. 


Oct. 15.— Progressive, at Macomb, IIIs. 
J. G. Norton, Sec., Macomb, Ills. 
Oct. 17.--Marshall Co., at Marshalltown, lowa. 


J. W. Sanders, Sec., LeGrand, lowa. 
Oct. 21.—Md., Va. & W. Va., at Hagerstown, Md. 
D. A. Pike, Pres., Smithshurg, Md. 

Oct. 22, 23.—Northern Michigan, at Sheridan, Mich. 
F. A. Palmer, Sec., McBride, Mich. 
Oct. 28, 29.—Central Illinois, at Jacksonville, Ills. 

Nov, 5, 6.—N. J. & Eastern, at Trenton, N. J. 

Wm. B. Treadwell, Sec., 16 ‘Thomas St., N. Y. 


Nov. 12.—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
N. Wood, Sec., N. Lunsing, Mich. 


Dec. 8—10.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 





Dec. 8—10.—North American, at Detroit, Mich. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 


Dec, 8-10.—Northwestern, at Detroit, Mich, 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich, 


t@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 





time and place of future meetings.—ED. } 
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ELECTIONS: 
GUR LEFT 


Pleasant Fall Season.—J. T. Conn- | 
ley, Napoleon,§ Ky., on Oct. 2, 1884, | 
Says : 

I am glad to be able to say that | 
bees are doing splendidly at present | 
on goldenrod, which will be sufficient | 
to insure a fair prospect for safe win- | 
tering. Thefall season here is un- 


usually warm and genial. 


Hiving Swarms on Drone Comb.— | 
. W. F. propounds the following | 
question : 
Suppose a swarm, as it comes from 
the parent colony, is hived upon a set | 
of combs containing drone comb ex- | 
clusively, what would be the results ? 
Please answer this in the JOURNAL. 
[Some of the combs would, sooner | 
or later, undoubtedly be changed to) 
worker-cells. The queen’ would, we | 
think, deposit fecundated eggs in| 
drone-cells, and worker-brood would | 
develop. The results would vary ; | 
: . | 
locality and season having much to| 
do with it.—Eprror.] 


Rearing Young Bees for Winter.—J. | 
W. Sanders, Le Grand,© lowa, on 
Oct. 1, 1885, writes : 

To-day it is warm, and the bees 
are as lively asin June. The most of 
August and the first week of Septem- 
ber was cool and wet, so that our 
bees worked but little; but for the 
last three weeks or more they have 
been making up lost time, by carrying 
in a quantity of winter stores, an 
rearing a large amount of young 
brood to inherit the old home, as their 
ancestors pass away with old age. 
This, I think, is the first great secret 
to successful wintering, viz.: plenty 








of young brood late in the season. 


We have had no frost yet to injure 
anything ; this will be a great help to 
our success for next season. So many 
colonies were weak through this re- 
gion last spring, and by the time they 
were strong enough to take in the 
honey crop, it was about gone, so our 
yield has been light. Still, in some 
places, where the bees worked for 
honey and prevented increase, a good 
yield per colony was obtained. 


Poor Honey Season.—16—J. M. Val- 
entine, (165), Cerlinville,© Ills., on 
Oct. 2, 1885, says : 

This has been a very aed honey 
season in this locality. There were 
plenty of flowers, but only a little 
honey. My crop is 3,000 pounds of 
extracted and 1,500 pounds of comb 
honey in sections, with probably 1,000 
pounds of fall honey to extract yet. 
My bees are in good condition for 
winter. 


Secretion of Wax.—B. F. W. writes 
thus: 


In query No. 95 the matter of wax 
being secreted only when it is needed 
seems to be settled by the answers 
given. Now, how do bees control this 
secretion ? Prof. Cook says that ** the 
strength it (honey) gives goes to wax 
only when wax is needed.”’ Is it honey 
or strength that makes wax ? 


| What causes the stone to fall? 
The attraction of gravitation. What 
is gavitation? A law. Why does 
the male pigeon secrete a peculiar 
food just in time to feed the young? 
We can only say environment, that 
mighty molding power during all the 
long past, also influences the bee. 
The need of comb brings wax. Filla 
hive with combs and we look in vain 
for wax; take all away, and even the 
old bees will show us their pockets 
full of these wax scales.—A. J. CooK.] 


r 


Bees and Grapes, ete. — Benjamin 
Harding, of Kent, so Ohio, on Oct. 5, 
1885, writes : 


I notice on page 611 that another 
man wants pay for damages done by 
bees puncturing his grapes. I have 
32 colonies in two rows, and about 
midway between the rowsof hives is 


a grape arbor. The vines are hang- 


| ing full of grapes, but not one of them 


has been injured. I do not think that 
a bee can cut through the skin of a 
grape, and will not touch anything of 
that kind unless something else first 
breaks the skin. At the Portage 
County Fair,recently held at Ravenna, 
O., Mr. J.C. Converse, of that place, 
exhibited two fine colonies of bees in 
observatory hives, also a half dozen 
beautiful Italian queens, hives and 
fixtures, a nice lot of comb honey, 
and 50 pounds of extracted honey. 
Mr. Converse secured some $20 in 
premiums on his various exhibits. 





a 


ee We want one number each of the BEE 
JOURNAL of August, 1866—February, 1867, 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Oct. 12, 1885. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—White comb honey is in good demand 
at 15 cents per |b, when put upinthe best shape. 
Receipts are light. Dark comb honey is in light 
demand. Extracted honey goes slowly at 5@8 cts. 

BEESWAX.—23@725c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


BUSTON. 


HONE Y.—We have received quite a large stock 
of honey, mostly trom Vermont, and the quality is 
very fine. Weare doing the best we can to keep 
the price up where bee-keepers can get something 
for their honey. One of the largest producers of 
honey sold his entire crop at a very low price, and 
honey is being sold here so that it will leave bee- 
keepers nothing. We still hold our prices at 16@18 
cts. for 1-lb sections,and 14@16c. for 2-lbs. Ex- 
tracted is 6@8c. per Ib. 

BEESW AX.—30 cts. per Ib. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.— There is not much change in the 
market. The new crop is coming in quite freely, 
and is selling readily at the following prices: 
Fancy white clover, in 1-lb. sections, 14@15 cents ; 
the same in 2-Ib. sections, 12@13c.; fair to good, 
in l and 2 1b. sections, 10@1ic.; fancy buckwheat, 
in 1-Ib. sections, 11@12c.; the same in 2-Ib. sec- 
tions, 9@10c. Extracted, white clover, 6@7c.; 
buckwheat, 5@6c. 

BEESW AX—Prime yellow. 25@28c. 

McCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONE Y.—No change has taken placein the gen- 
eral feature of the market. Demand is slow for 
extracted honey with abundance on the market. 
Extracted honey brings 4@8c on arrival, and 
choice comb honey 15@16c in a jobbing way. 

BEESW AX—Is in fair demand, and arrivals are 
good. We pay 20@24c for good yellow. 

P.8. The following explanation in regard to 
markets seems to be in order to post some bee- 
keepers and save them from disappointments. 
When quoting patese “on arrival,” I mean to say 
that honey will bring about the price quoted, or 
thata figure within the range given, will appear 
reasonable or acceptable to a purchaser. I quote 
as nearly as possibie the price at which lam buy- 
ing and selling. 1do not mean to say that pur- 
chasers are waiting for the arrival of honey and 
are anxious to buy at those prices quoted, nor 
that | am willing to pay those prices on arrival for 
all the honey that 7 | be shipped here. This 
latter would require a larger capital than I and 
two more of tne largest dealers in America pos- 
sess. Itis unpleasant for us to be over-run with 
honey for which I will not pay on arrival, unless 
agreement has been made previous to shipment. 


Cc. F. MuTH, Freeman & Central Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—Arrivals are quite light. with a proba- 
bility of so continuing through the balance of the 
season. There is some inquiry for best qualities, 
with a firm market for the same. Quotations are 
as follows: White to extra white comb, 9@1Ic.; 
dark to good. 5@8e. Extracted, white liquid, 5@5%4 
cts.; light amber colored, 444@5c.; amber and can- 
died, 4c. 

BEESW AX.—Quotable at 23@25c., wholesale. 

O. B. SMITH & CoO., 423 Front Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.-The new crop is beginning to arrive 
and is sellin# at 14@15 cts. per lb. for choice 1-Ib. 
sections. Old honey is very dull—none selling al- 
though freely offered at 10@12 cts. Extracted, as 
usual ia not in demand jn our market. 

BEESW AX.—20@2z2 cts. per Ib. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—We now report a very firm market 
with some advance in prices, though the trade 
take hold very slowly as yet, and complain_terri- 
bly when the advance is quoted to them. Weare 
now holding for 16@17c. for fancy white honey in 
1-Ib. sections, 15@16c. for 2-lbs.,and 12@13c. for 
Calif. Fancy 1-lb. sections, if marketed soon, will 
bring a good price. Extracted isa little firmer at 
about the same prices, viz: Miss., La. and Texas, 
4@6c., and white clover and Calif., 7@8c. 

BEES W AX.— Unchanged, 20@25c., according to 
qualit 


y. 
CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor. 4th & Walnut. 
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Special Rotices. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—0On January 1,1886, 
the price of the Weekly Ber JOURNAL will 
be reduced to One Dollar a Year. This we 
have contemplated for some years, and only 
awaited the proper time to warrant us in 
issuing the Weekly Ber JoURNAL at the very 
low price of one dollar a year. That time 
has now come. We shall continue to im- 
prove the Bee JOURNAL, and it will main- 
tain its proud position as the leading bee- 
paper of the World! 

New subscribers will be supplied with the 
Weekly from now until the end of the year 
1886, for $1.25. 

Those who have already subscribed for 
any portion of next year will have the time 
beyond January Ist doubled. These changes 
in the mail-list type are already made. 





EO EN ae 

For $1.25 we will send the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL to new subscribers from now until 
the end of 1885—fifteen months. Now is 
the time to subscribe. The sooner it is done 
the more they will get for the money. 


a 


To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
fice and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 


— —_- 





Bees and Poultry.—But few out-door 
pursuits go so well together as bees and 
poultry. Give the poultry the necessary 
attention inthe morning and evening, and 
give the bees such of the time between as 
becomes necessary. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we can supply the American 
Poultry Journal (price $1.25) and the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL both for $1,75 ayear. This 
is a rare opportunity to get two standard 
papers for less than the price of one. Fora 
free sample send to the Poultry Journal. 





—— 

Any person not a subscriber, receiving a 
copy of this paper, will please consider it 
an invitation to become a subscriber to it. 


** Dont Stop *—that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says: ‘‘ This’ 
has been a year of disaster, and it is not con- 
venient forme to send you the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don't stop sending it. I will 
get the money to you within three months.” 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 








oe —- 


| 
Ge To create Honey Markets in every | 


village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets “* Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” are sold at the following prices : 

Single copys 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts. ; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
postpaid for $10.003 or 1,000 for $15,00. 
On orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, * Presented by,” 
ete. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 

—-———s - - 

Preserve your papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one tor 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 





—_—~<— + <- -—— 


(2 Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “ Bees and Honey,” may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 


—_—_—_—__- - = & = —_____ —— 


(2 Sample Copies of the Bex JOURNAL 
will be sent FREE uponapplication. Anyone 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 


—_____“% << eo 


The Central Ilinois Convention will be 
held at Jacksonville, llls., on Wednesday 
and Thursday, Oct. 28 and 29, 1885. 

Cras. DADANT. 


_ 








The Western World 


GUIDE and HAND-BOOK 


OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


For HOME SEEKERS or Tourists, 
Capitalists or Laborers. A vast 
amount of information not 
to be found elsewhere 
at any price. 


A cloth-bound book, 4x7 inches, 288 pages 


Price, 50 Cents. 


The following is only a part of the Contents : 


Colered Maps of all the States and Territories. 
including Alaska and District of Columbia. 


Diagrams showing area, population, products, 
Government, State, School and Indian Lands of 
the several! States. 


Histories of each of the States from the 
Earliest Times.—Descriptive of their opog- 
raphy, Soil, Climate, Rivers Mountains, Natura) 
Wonders, Population, Area, Islands. Lakes, 
Mines, Products, Manufactures, Industries, 
Cities, School Systems, Collection and Exemp- 
tion Laws, Date of Holding Kiections, Number 
of Representatives, Senators, Congressmen, and 
Presidential Electors, Number of Union and 
Contederate Soldiers in the Field, Price of Land 
Cleared and in Forest, Extent of Forest, Num- 
ber of Different Callings, Rate of Interest, Usury 
Jaws, PEDDLER OR DRUMMEKS’ LICENSE LAWS, 
DIVORCE LAWS, MINING LAWS, DESCRIPTION 
OF PUBLIC LANDS, LIST OF LANDS SUBJECT TO 
THE FORMS OF ENTRY, List of Land-Offices, 
Opportunities for Homes or Enterprise, Rain- 
fuil, Health, Ports of Entry, Population (male, 
female and foreign) Number of indians, Mineral 
Kesources, Nicknames of States and tor whom 
or what they are named, Miles of Railroad and 
Canals, Tidal Frontage, STATE LAND LAWS, 
Religious Denominations and their Numbers, 
Number of Counties and Names. 

Government Land Laws giving complete law 
on the subject of PRE-EMPTION HOMESTEAD, 
TIMBER CULTURE, SOLDIERS’ HOMESTEAD, 
SWAMP LANDS LAND WARRANTS, SCRIP, 
INDIAN TRUST LANDS, DESERT LANDS, COAL 
LANDS, TIMBEK LANDS, MINERAL LANDS, 
AGKICULTUKAL COLLEGE LANDS, ETC. 

Hew to Acquire Lands of any kind belong- 
ing to the Government by any forms of entry, 
who may acquire them, and the different laws 
applicable to the different ssctions. 

Postal. Pension and Patent Laws ef the 
United States. 

Coats-of-Arms of the States and Views of 
Celebrated Places, and of life in different regions. 

Rules for measuring Lumber, Logs, Grain, 
Liquids, Tables otf Weights and Measures of all 
kinds, Interest Rules and Tables, umber Tables. 

Systems of Lavd Measures in various 
parts of the United State 


Contains also a Million useful facts. 
The Weekly Bee Journal, for one year, 
and the Ginide, postpaid, for $1.30. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
93 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Advertisements, | SALARY SeSseSrs sot 


in advance. Sample package of our goods and full particularsF ree. Send 
15 Cente for postage, packing, etc. No js. We mean what we say, 
Monarch Novelty Co., 4 Arcade Chambers,Otneinnatl,O. 





taking an agency for the best selling boo 


HO! I EY out. Beginners succeed grandly. 


E are nowin the market, and will be fail. Terms free. 
during the entire season. for all honey _SIAly— 
red us, in any quantity, shape, or condi- . “ee ; 

Paes so it is gure. We will sell oncom- | Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
mission, charging 5 per cent.; or, if a sum- | ®24 retail. See Advertisement in another column. 
ple is sent us, we will make the best cash | meee 
offer the general market will afford. We 0 Cl d Li t ALL the best publications 
will handle beeswax the same way, and can ur u i$ t devoted to bee culture, at 
furnish bee-men in quantities, crude or re- | reduced rates. Send for Prospectus. 


fined, at lowest market prices. Mr.Jerome| 4 ,,4tf H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


WI more money than at anything else by 


None 
HALLETT BOOK Co. 
Portiand, Maine. 


Twichell, our junior member in this depart- Seas 


ment, has full charge, which insures prompt cay: 
BEESW AX. 


and careful attention in all its details. 
Sample of comb honey must be a full case, 
We pay 2@c. per |b., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 


representing a fair average of the lot. On 
should always be on each package. 


such sample we will make prompt returns, 
whether we buy or not. 


CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 
36A17t KANSAS CITY, MO. 











THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 923 & 925 West Madison Street, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Largest, the Ablest, and the Best 
Religious and Literary Weekly. 


It publishes each week from 25 to 33 per 
cent. more reading matter than any of its 
contemporaries. With the exception of its 
column of * Selections,”’ every line in every 
issue is new, original matter, written ex- 
yressly forit. It pays more each week for 
iterary matter than any three of its contem- 
yoraries puttogether. It has the largest and 
best corps of contributors of any periodical 
in the world. It isundenominational in re- 
ligion, and unsurpassed in literary ability. 
Its reviews of books are unequaled in jour- 
nalism. Its editorials are fearless. Its de- 
partments of Science and Biblical Research 
give valuable information unobtainable else- 
where. Its Market Reports and Commercial 
Matters are eagerly sought for by those 
wanting correct information upon those 
subjects. Its department for “Old and 
Young ”’ is filled with articles in prose and 
poetry. Its Agricultural department is con- 
tributed by able and practical agriculturists. 


There are twenty-two distinct departments, 
edited by twenty-two specialists, which in- 
clude Biblical Research, Sanitary, Legal, Fine 
Arts, Music, Science, Pebbles, Personalities, 
Ministerial Register, Hymn Notes, School 
and College Literature, Keligious Intelli- 

ence, Missions, Sunday School News of the 

yeek, Finance, Commerce, Insurance, S8to- 
ries, Puazles, Selections and Agriculture.— 
32 Pages in all. 


'THE INDEPENDENT is a family newspaper 
of the first class, and is recognized as one of 
the great educators of the land. Every one 
who wishes to be well-informed upon a great 
variety of subjects should subscribe for it. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


AND THE 


Weekly AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Will both be sent, one year each,to any 
person not a subscriber to THE INDEPEN- 
DENT, for $3.30. The regular price of both 
is $4. Make remittances to THE INDEPEN- 
DENT, P. O. Box 2787, New York. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: THE INDEPEN- 
DENT 


“isone of the ablest weeklies in exis- 
tence. 


” 


~ 


Terms of Subscription. 


One Subscription, one year, $3.00. For 6 
months, $1.50 ; for 3 months, 75 cents. One 
Subscription, two years, $5.00. One Sub- 
scription, five years, $10.00. Any number 
over five atthe same rate, invariably with | 
one remittance. 


“TRIAL TRIP:” In order that one may | 
read a few consecutive numbers of THE | 
INDEPENDENT, and thus learn its value, we | 
offer a month’s subscription, as a * Trial | 
Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted | 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in| 
addition will secure the balance of the year’s 
subscription. 

Send postal for free specimen copy and 
judge for yourself. Address, 

| 


THE INDEPENDENT, | 


251 Broadway, NEW YORK. | 








| 
| 
| 
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Wooden Pails for Honey ! 


E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— | 
well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
hoops and a tight-fitting wood cover, at $2.25 
per dozen. ‘They will hold 2% Ibs. of honey, and | 


when empty, can be utilized for use as an ordinary | 


household pail. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


QUEENS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


WING to the scarcity of money,I will 
SELL Warranted Queens at $8.00 
per dozen. Two dozen for $15.00. 


30ABtf J.T. WELSON, Nicholasville, Ky. 


Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which will help you 
to more money right away 
a than anything else in this 


world. All, of either sex, suc- 

ceed from first hour. The broad road to fortune 

opens before the workers, absolutely sure. Aft 
on address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 

5I1Aly 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 
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Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 


And all other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty. 


1 shall supply anything you need in the Apiary. 
Send for Lilustrated Price List. 


W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 
ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 
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in presents given away. 
Send us 5 cents postage, 
and by mail you will get | 
Sree a package of goods 
5 of \arge value, that will 


you in work that | 


start 
will at once bring you in money faster than any- 
thing else in America. Al! about the $200,000 in 
presents with each box. Agents wanted every- 
where, of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for all workers absolutely as- 
sured. Don’t delay. H. HALLETT & Co. 

51Aly Portland, Maine. 


COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. 


CULUMBUS, OHIO. 











(View of our Factory.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





STRICTLY 


FIRST-CLASS VEHIGLES 


At New Orleans World’s Exposition was 
awarded lst. Premium for finest display 
of Vehicles, against 64 Competitors. 


The justly celebrated Brewster cross- 
spring side-bar being our great specialty, 
we build only one grade of ‘work, and 
that of the best in quality and style. 
We do not make the lowest priced vehicles, 
but claim that ours are the cheapest in 
the world when quality is considered. 
We use the finest material obtainable, 
employ only expert and competent me- 
chanics. To insure the best and most uni- 
form results, we now manufacture our 
own wheels from finest timber (sawed 
by our own mills) that can be obtained from 
the hills of Southern Ohio—famous as the 
second growth hickory district. 


The reputation of the Columbus Buggy 
Company is unexcelled. The work is known 
and sold throughout the entire United 
States and Territories. Well introduced in 
England, Germany, Australia and South 
America. 


Send for Catalogue and prices, and the name of 
the nearest dealer will be sent. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


> THIS new size of our Tapering 

{ Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
iJ edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handle,—making it very convenient 
to carry. It is well-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive small package, that can 
a be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers wil! buy it in order to give the children 
a handsome toy pail. CE, 75 cents per 
| dozen, or $5.00 per 100. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 




















Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 
10¢., 13 packs $1; warranted best sold. Sam- 
11Aly ple boo ,4e. L. JONES &CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


60 New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and 





for working people. Send 10 cents 
postage, and we will mai! you free, 4 
royal, valuable sample box of goods 
that will put you in the way of mak 


ing more money in a few days than 
you ever thought possible at any bus- 
| iness. Capital not required. You can live at hume 
| and work in spare time only, or all the time. Allof 

both sexes, of allages, grundly successful. 50 cents 
| to $5 easily earned every evening. ‘I'hat all who 
| want work may test the business, we make this un- 
| paralleled offer: To all who are not well satisfied 
| we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing us 
| Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Im- 

mense pay absolutely sure for all who start at once 
Address STINSON & CO. 

Portland, Maine 





| Don’t delay. 
5I1Aly 





